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ABSTRACT 

Views on ithe partnership of, government and higher 
education and experiences with the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) are pijesen^ted by the former governor of Florida .and former 
chairman of SREB. SREB has encouraged long-range statewide planning 
and has brought together legislators, governors, educators, and other 
public leaders seeking and finding directions for the future of 
colleges and universities^ In the early sixties SREB encouraged that 
the region ass^s its needs and objectives by natiog^ standards of 
quality and opportunity, and not by sectional benchmarks; following 
this advice may have been the most important single factor in the 
region's educational progress- In 1976 SREB identified the critical 
concerns demanding regional attention in the future. In the South, 
where there is not the enormous private endowment support of some 
other regions, the alliance^ of Jiigher education and government has 
been important. The following issues are addressed: expanding 
educational opportunities at the college level, the mutual 
responsibilities of government and higher education in solving 
societal problems, academic freedom, competencies of college 
graduates, public school competency testing, educational finance, 
counterproductive controversies involving trends toward larger 
government and increasing checks and balances, and faculty collective 
targaining- A list of nine priorities for postsecondary education in 
the SftButh^ issued by SREB in 1976, is included. (SB) 
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^ Higher Educatlon'and Government: 
Mutual Expectations and Responsibilities 



[Note: This edition o/ Regional Spotlight de- 
parts /rom its usual jormai to reproduce a major 
excerpt /rom an address delivered by /ormer 
Florida Governor LeRoy Collins at the 30th aii- 
niversary m^Qi\r\% ih^ Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board'in Key Biscayne. Florida/ on- June 7, 
1978.] 

The cential reason this" Southern interstate ef- 
fort has been so effective is its insistence 
upon^ and loyalty to, the concept of a partner- 
ship of government and higher education 
leadership. In reflecting on the mutual expec- 
tations and responsibilities of higher educa- 
tion and government. I must comment briefly 
on my experience with our interstate compact 
^hich for 30 years has been reinforcing thi^ 
tv^o-v^ay relationship. 

My association with SREB began in the fall 
of 1954 when, as a state senator. I participated 
in its third -annuai^Legjslative^ork Confer-- 
ence in Houston. One of the'^speak^rs. I recall, 
made a dramatic ^)resenktation in wHich he 
predicted . the great grovrtH needs just ahead 
for improvements in higher education in our 
region^ He stirred all of us, and'T think it is 



quite fitting that during this 30th^niversary 
meeting' that same man. John Folger. who 
later served for some years as a^ staff member 
of SREB. will be reviewing the highlights of 
the South's tremendous achievements in 



higher education which followed, and which, 
in large measure, he foresaw. 

That Houston conference also spotlighted 
Florida for its efforts to plan for the phenom- 
enal growth that was on the horizon for all 
levels of education. Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, who 
directed the Council for the Study of Higher 
Education in Florida, and who later was to 
join the SREB staff, emphasized to the legis- 
lators in attendance that simply by counting 
existing enrollments in our elementary and 
high schools, we fiould see the tide of chil- 
dren coming in. He directed attention to the 
necessity to move forward quickly and effec- 
tively to expand our higher education compe- 
tence, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Long-Range Statewide Planning 

Following these presentations, the confer- 
ence voted imanimously to urge each state in 
the region to begin a study of its future needs 
in higher education. That was not the first 
time, nor was it the last, that a forum held 
under SREB auspices helped us in Florida to 
fnrn<; nn nhjftrtivps th rndiph Innj 



Statewide planning. 

At a number of critical junctures in the past 
30 years, SREB has brought together legis- 
lators, governors, educators and other public 
leaders seeking and finding directions for the 



After a career in the Florida House and Senate, LeRoy Collins served as governor of Florida 
"from 1955 to 1961. Governor Collins was chairman of the Southern Regional Education Board 
-frpm 1955 to 1957 and a meipber of the 1961 SREB Commission (Jn Goals for Higher Education 
,in the South. While governor of Florida, he was crhairman of both the Southern Governors* 
Conference and the National Governors* Conference. After leaving office in 1961. he became 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters, and in 1964 was appointed by Pre|ident 
Johnson to be director of the Community Relations Service and later to be undersecretary of ' 
Commerce. Most recently, he has served on the Florida Constitution Revision Commission. 
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future of our colleges and universities. The 
key to the Board's continued success over the 
years has been that these deliberations have 
melded the thinking and cooperation of all 
who have shared responsibility for leadership 
in the decision-making process.* 

My experience with SREB greatly 
broadened while serving as governor from 
1955-1961. I then became qne of our state's 



''Perhaps the most fiindamen- 
tal contribution of this goals 
commission was its insistence 
. . . that the region assess its 
needs and objectives by na- 
tional standards of quality and 
opportunity, and not by sec- 
tional benchmarks/' 



members of the first interstate compact to ad- 
v^ance higher education, and the next summ^ 
I was honored by election to the chairman- 
ship of SREB. an office^ I held through the 
summer of 1957. During that period I gained 
a greater appreciation for the good sense rep- 
resented by the regional approach to common 
problems. I am not so sure that^stirred SREB, 
but it sure stirred me, and iTDecame more 
deeply concerned about improving the utility 
of our own institutional and s^ate-leveF re- 
search in higher education. SREB was ex- 
tremely helpful to us at this point through a 
foimdafion-supported program of informa- 
tion services and con|Sultation. 

^ " ■ ■ 

Regional Goals for Higher Education 

After leaving the governor's office in the 
first days of 1961, 1 was privileged to serve as 
a member of SREB's special Commission on 
Goals for Higher Education in the South. Our 
mission was to draw up an agenda for the 
improvement and. advancement of our cql-' 
leges and universities, with common direc- 
tions to achieve a better future for the entire 
region.* The five basic goals w^hich came from 
this effort are. I believe, still valid, and many 
of the steps w^hich the comtnissiort suggested 
for achieving them have beeh taken over the ^ 
5ast decade and a half by our states. 

Perhaps the most fundamental contribution 
of this goals commission was its insistence, at | 



a ver>' difficult time in our histor\\ that the 
region assess its needs and objectives by na- 
tional standards of quality and opportunity, 
and not by sectional benchmarks. In the years 
since the goals were enunciated, the efforts to 
adhere to such national standards may well 
have been the most important single factor in 
our educational progress. 

Coming to more modern times, in 1976 
' . SREB took another step, a logical one, to 
'identify the critical concerns demanding re- 
gional atteri^tion in the future. With the advice 
and assistaiXce of members'of the Boprd. its 
Legislative A^isory Council, instit\itional ^ 
leaders, and other individuals and panels, { 
'SJ^EB-^issued a position statement on \ 
PriOnfies for Postsecondary Education in the 
South: I understand that the nine priorities 
defined in that document have assisted in di- 
recting state and regional planning attention 
to matters of critical, import to the future of 
higher education. 

The corFibination of focusing attention on 
long-range issues in higher edjJcation, and 
assisting in the solution of day-to-day prob- 
lems, is obviously one reason that SREB has 
achieved the success for which we all have 
every reason to take pride on this anniver- 
sar\\ ^ * - • 

In the South particularly, where there is not 
the enormous private endowment support of 
some other regions, the future of higher edu- ^ 
cation has had to be the concern of govern- 
ment; and the future of government has hacj 
to be the concern of higher education. What * 
are some x)f the^ elements of this'interdepen- 
dence? , 

Expanding Opportunity 

First, I believe w^e must insist that govern- 
ment and higher education -each provide the 
fullest opportunity for all citizens to partici- 
pate. Out record on this point has not been 
, the . best, but the recent progress we have 
made in the South has been rapid and sure. In 
government, the poll tax and "literacy tests" 
for voting are gone. Courthouse politics dnd 
ba^yroom deals have increasingly given w;ay , 
to^Blat we in Florida call ''government in the 
sunshine.'^ Apportionment changes in*local 
and state government units are making it pos- * 
sible for persons of all ethnic and racial . 
backgrounds not only to vote, but to be 
elected. 

In Florida our recent constitution revision 
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This has become symbolized by our great 
community college programs, which I think 
have been the single most important institu- 
tional development in public education* in 
our, lifetime. There is nothing which has 
given me greater pride from my service as 
governor than that, in those years, we built 
and put in operation 23 community colleges 
throughout Fjorida. 

' I don't suggest that either governm;ent or 
higher education has solved all its opportu- 
nity problems. While minorities are well rep- 

' resented on voter registration rolls, they are 
still uudarrepresented in city halls and legis- 

' lative chambers. Our urkiversity graduate, 
programs, faculties and administrations still 
have to do more in fully including minorities, 
bufl^am convinced that continued progress 

^ on this front is 'Jbound to come. 




commission also has called for single 
member legislative districting. This^ction. if 
approved by the people, seems certain to re- 
sult in more minority members in our state 
legislature. Some of our other Southern states 
are far ahead of us in this reform. 

In higher education, money — or r^her lack, 
of it — is no longer an insurmountable obsta- 
cle keeping ambitious students who, are poor, 
out of college. Student choice of a college or . 
university for undergraduate training is now , 
just that, and is no longer a matter of assign- 
ment for reasons of race or color. Today, a' 
black high school graduate is increasingly as - 
likely to attend college as his white counter- T 
part; and higher education of the few has 
been replaced by a commitment to provide : 
education beyond high schooTforall who can 
benefit from it. 



Societal Problem-Solving 

Government and higher education have 
mutual expectations and responsibilities- in 
tackling problems in our society. 

We are frustrated by problems m pur welfare 
\3ystem. our nations struggle with alcohol and 
drugs, the declining stability of the home and 
family in American life, crime, and inflation. 
These are problems we expect our gO;vem- 
ments to face directly, and forhigher education 
to influence strongly. 

InstitutionaHy higher education cannot' 
concocf answers tQ all of society's problems; 
perhaps we thought it could in those buoyant 
years following Sputnik. While indispens- 
able to a free society, higher education-is not 
a panacea. However, higher education does 
have a responsibility to assist government in 
addressing problems of our complex world. . 
as SREB noted with strong emphasis in* its 
recent priorities statement. . ' 

In areas of science and technology, that 
helping link is clear. University graduates^ 
and faculty researchers are helping to clean 
up our water and air, responding to our' 
changing energy needs, increasing food pro- 
duction, improving health, and prolonging : 
life itself. « * , ^ 

In terms of other hunian services the link is 
also there, but meeting needs related pri- 
marily^ to attirtides and individual personal 
developjiient is not. so easily describi^d or 
measured. Yet. it is in this area of personal 



envelopment that the university's strength is, 
in fact^ most pervasive and indispensable. 

Academic Freedom 

While govemment can expect higher educa- 
Uon to'rheLp address so^ciety's problems, higher 
education c^n expect govemment to permit, 
and in fact encxDurage, the pursuit of truth 
wherever it leads. This is higher education's 
underpinning of integrity. In the abstract we all 
can support academic freedom, the pursuit of 
truth and knowledge, freedom of inquiry. But 
in a nation Qivided.>ttn issues of abortion, the 
death.penalty, biogenetic research and the uses 
of nuclear power, the issues of free inquir\' can 
quickly become more concrete than: abstract. 

These and other equally controversial -issues 
will continue to be. debated on our college 
campuses, and no matter how great the tempta- ♦ 
tion of government to bring the majority will of 
Xhe moment to bear on the academic world, this 
would be wrong. In this regard our universities 
play a role that no other institution can, and 
regaistl'ess of how irritated we may be some- 
times with distasteful happenings on a univer- 
sity-campus, trying to control those activities 
through govemment coercion would be a mis- 
take, unless,, of course, the activities were in 
fact unla\vi"ul. 

Competencies of College Graduates 

The public through its government has 
good reason to expect the higher education 
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experience to produce gnuluates having cer- 
tain abilities — beyond that of the three R's. I 
would quickly add. The college experience 
should develop the ability for persons to 
make discerning judgments as citizens. They 
should be seekers of Ir^th and beauty and 
courage. They should be able to reason and 
think critically and to express well their 
thoughts. The college experience should give 
each graduate broadened perspectives. They 
should gain a firm moral sensibility and ap- 
preciation for the human values of mutual re- 
spect, cooperation, and integrity. They 
should also have a thorough knowledge of 
our form of government, know the meaning 
of public trust, and the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our legal and economic systems. 
They should understand the stimulation of 
achieving* and the need for strong motivation 
as they pursue their opportufiities. 

The time has come for higher education to 
scrutinize its undergraduate degree programs 
to make sure that t^ey are meeting these ex- 
pectations of society/*^^d I am glad to see that 
SREB has cabled for sucb affirmative redefini- 
tion of baccalaureate eo^cation in its state- 
ment on future priorities, 

Public^ School Competency Testing 

One cannot speak about the proficiency 
which college graduates should have without 
reflecting on the current demand for compe- 
tence testing in our public schools. Certainly 
the public shoald expect high- school 
graduates to have mastered tljie basic tools of 




Former Florida Governor LeRoy Collins is shown here 
addressing a dinner at the 30th anniversary meeting of 
the Southern Regional Education Board on June 7. 
1978, in Key Biscayne. Florida. 



reading and writing and arithmetic. It is even 
more important that teachers who are trained 
for positions in our schools should have mas- 
tered these skills. But people come to bloom 
intellectually at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and certainly one test 
score derived at one particular time may not 
in itself be a definitive and sufficiently reli- 
able measure in limiting a student's future 
opportunities, though this does occur in 
some European and Asian nations. 

Shouldn't we be exploring the vital ques- 
tion of testing on a far broader basis than ar- 
guing about the merits and limitations of a 
twelfth grade test alone? Why not make it a 
continuing process from grade 1 through 12? 
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(I think our Departmt'nt of Education in 
Florida is looking in this direction.) Testing 
is not an end. It is a means for determining 
more effectively where needs for additional 
assistance do or do not exist. So, follow-up 
questions, such as what c<^n or should we dc^k 
to assist students to overcome the deficien- 
cies disclosed, are inescapabltv. And we will 
leave the job undone unless we follow up by 
providing that assistance where it is in fact 
needed. 

Fiscal Responsibilities 

Finance is another area of mutual expecta- 
tions and responsibilities for government and 
higher education. Government should expect I 
higher education institutions to be managed 
efficiently, recognizing that efficiency can be 
* manifested in different ways in different so- 
cial institutions. 

Government has every right to expect 
higher education to be accountal^le, both in 
terms of the normal, good business, financial 
accounting procedures, and in terms of 
evaluating the effectiveness of its programs. 
Government should expect higher education 
to set priorities and not seek to establish and 



"..•.regardless of how irritated 
we may be sometimes with dis- 
tasteful happenings on a imi- 
versity campus, trying to con- 
trol those activities through 
government coercion would be 
a mistake...'' 



fund every program imaginable to the 
academic mind. Government should also ex- 
pect higher education to make some funda- 
mental adjustments if enrollments decrease 
and the demand for doctoral degrees drops. 

But now let's turn that coin over. 

Higher education should expect govern- 
ment to have as its goal a continuity' of 
reasonable funding and. not expect institu- 
tions to operate well on a feast and famine 
cycle. Higher education and the public 
should expect from government leaders a fair 
tax system consistent with the state's re- 



sources, and this doesn't necessarily mean 
the lowest possible lax system. 

In the total appropriations program of gov- 
ernment there is an increasing need for legis- 
lators to develop a stronger ability, and to 
demonstrate a firmer will, to set priorities 
based upon the importance of needv This will 
pot come easily. It has been so much simpler 
for government to cling to the institutional 
concept. Once a program has been set in mo- 
tion, there has followed an almost automatic 
justification for increases year by year to 
make it bigger and better. There are forces 
now working, such as zero budgeting, per- 
fornumco auditing, and sunset laws, through 
wh ich government can better understand 
w^ho deserves w^hat, based upon the priority 
of serving the public interest. Higher educa- 
tion should accept this as wholesome, and 
should gear up to make a strong case for 
deserving a higti priority status in such a 
system- 
Counterproductive Controversies 

In recent years, the trend in government 
generally has been to add larger and larger, 
and layer upon layer, of staff in providing , 
more and more government services and 
more and more checks and balances in our 
three branch systems. At times and places 
this has been carried to extremes that have 
proved counterproductive for reasons other 
than the indefensible tax burden and bad 
economics of it. 

Staff people have an urge to be adversarial, 
often to justify the need fpr their own survival 
and the availability of slots for their assis- 
tants. This is a part of the workings of 
bureaucracy. But common goals can never be 
accomplished without a mutuality of both in- 
terest and desire. There is no place for arro- 
gance from any source. Conflrcting views and 
adversarial efforts, when constructive* are 
vital to the democratic process, but they can 
become of far more hurt than help when irre- 
sponsible, duplicative, and unnecessary^. 

What worries me too is that programs, with 
the enormously increased state budgets over 
recent years, are becoming over-systematized 
and mechanized. In the process we seem to be 
achieving a greater measure of detachment 
and insuJation between those who make pol- 
icy, and those who have the. responsibility to 
execute it. To the structuralist, this may make 
sense* but actually it erodes basic human val- 
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iit's. ( ^lUMiic; srriiuis io.s.srs in [)i'rt( irriicUK ,r 
( ;m\ tTiiriii'ti? must l)r .ni nii iii strrrd h\ 
hunMiir. ( oin^icissidiKjt fii t;hl\' conipt'trnt 
.v\ [lo.st' stronut'^I rnol i Veil ion is tfir 
(ju.ilitv nt thr )()}> tlut L;«'ts lioiir in thr .srrv icf 
()t rht^ [)mI)Ii( inttTt'st. It (.innot [)r succt'ss- 
tuUv .ni nun istrrt'd h\ [X'opir wfios^' dims or 
I nru rrns .irr ( ( )M»I it i( Mini .ilrnost wholK" to 
srr\ mu rlirir own vvrlt.tr(\ .mci pritir ir^ tht'ir 
oiLirin i/rit ion T hrtrls 

Faculty Collective Bargaining 

[ v\i)iji(i lik*' to r^dloct brirtlx' tonight on ,i 
ioprnent i [-"loriti.) Iiiv^tirr rcim.ntion 
rn«i:Kj.L;t'inr:rt llxill I thii^k nirrits uiitc}] ini: . 

1 rrttT to thr rrltjt ionsfo[)s hrtu orn m.in- 
.lUr'TTiont arni labor. Tho.s^' ,irr tornis that in' 

srr\>'(i for in(ius!r\ . U\\\ 
Mi\-rr.si[\- lci(.nlt\' .nui 
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ntiicr pfTsorm*' 




sociotv tatr tlir 
sariu' prMt)if»:ns as olrfrr working sri^inL'iits of 
our soci.i] <tri:c"turr — jo[) srcuritw rrtirrtnont. 
iiralth irLsuram r. ,j:ui othrr [)onffits as uril. 
<is want's ar:ii saiitrirs. 

/rho :n<iMautT:if'r^ I of a iin i \'f ts it \- has ho- 
( ornr a ( ornj)N»^\ prru ('(iurj\ in main aspects 
only r^TTiotolv rt'Litod to i nst ru( t ion . TlieTr 
arr mam p«iralit'Is with (.or[)orritr manaur- 
mrnt. \\"ith incrorisir^,: suf)[)f)rt from fod^Trii 
a,i;^'tH it's and ph ihmtliropx . with iaYL;^ rn- 
rollmrniS. and \\ itii thr frisked rnanaLi»'nHMi I 



or social srcnrit\-, rt'tirrnuMit lunds. ruui tfio 
o\j)andini; arra\ of frdi^ral rr^ulat ions, tfio 
aciministration .nid fticultx tia\'r mo\'rd into 
rm})h j\ cr-rrii ph^yri! rida t ions (|uit c d ittrrrnt 
Irom oarIii»r acadt'rnic. traditiorts. Tlir advrnt 
ot colhuitivr hctr^^amini; fias comr to tlit* cam- 
pus, prrfiaps still in rmbryo form. l)ut it has 
comr nf'Vrrt hed(»ss'^ 

flowrv'pr. a uni\'rrsit\' (iiffcrs in m<iny rc- 
spin ts from an indiistr\ or a corf^ornt ion^jt is 
rrsponsihlc to tfio jnihli(.. wlirlhcr tliat public 
is thr stcitr or an i n (iT' [)rnd on t cfjust iturric\ . It 
provides st*r\"icrs to a s{)(drt\- wdiic h is con- 
stantlv ( hanj4in<; its m.inpowor nrrds anci 
priorities. lis bottoi^i linr dofvs not show prf)iit 
or loss in dollar torms. ,Anti. it f ){)iT<itf's on 
tinanrial support which lias its limits. l>oth 
}rom public ami priv.ifr >oiircos. 

Finding a Meeting Ground 

\\\' must I'rsolve' nrw prohirms in the firhf 
nt [;ol h'c:! J vr t)cirU(d ri i n tj. cHid i t is \-i trd t hctt Wt* 



do So witfi wrl U(if'f inrci commor^ ■ 
t'\[>o( tcitirMis \\ hich hoi(i uni\ 
unicjuc phicr in our sex ial strt 
mct'tini^ uromui must bo ir: .1 full . 
red it ios— -'tfic puri)osrs ot iho uni\cr> 
r \*r r-(dian.u in )4 cd ucrit ion<d r*Munrcmcnf s of 
the "^o( irtw thr rccditirs of financi*d support 
awiihiblr. ami a rrc:r)^n it ion ol thr (iiitrrrricr 
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cidi }i;raiitN for programs (if IiniiU;(i iiijnitit)n, 
whctht'f in research or in in^itruction. 
Featht?r-brd(linK in tht* acadt^mk: work! is. in 
the long run. as self*dofc>atiiig in univt»rsitii?s 
as in railroads. 

Thert^ is too much iit stakt* for alLof us-- 
acddimiic: p(H)ph?. U»gislators. studriits. or just 
plain citiziMis — to havt* educational phinning 
dominated ,by such a managerniMit-lahor 
controversy. 

Sooner or later, all the institutions und(?r 
the SREB a«gis will be directly involve»d in 
controversy ovc?r c:ollective bargaining. SRKFl 
has recognizf?d this. In three nu;ent legislative 
work confenjnces the issues have been fea- 
tured in discussions. I think it is important 
that out of this sharing of ideas, planning for 
the common good will emerge. 

In closing. I would like to recall again the 
days when we were working on the SREB 
Goals Commission program. \\\) had many 
different opinions as to the reality of the pres- 
ent as well as prospects for the future \\ren, as 
now. But we kept working at it until wt? did 
overcome adversarial positions to agree on a 
set of common. goals that we felt would sup- 
port a bootstrap operation in higher educa- 
tion in our Southland. Those goals we came 
to agree on were important to the South in the 
1960's. I think they will be important in the 
1980*s because they say a lot about mutual 



n?sponsibiliti .*s and expectations of govern- 
ment and higher education Let me read thiMn 
and commend them to you The\ an*; 

□ To providi* ever>' ii^lividual with op- 
portunitii*s for maximum di'velop- 
miMit of his or her ahiliti<»s; 

r J To pr(uiuci» citi/ens rtvsponsive to the 
.social, economic:, and polititial ruM'ds 
of the time: 

' J To achieve excellence in teaching, 
scholarship, and revsearch; 
To acc(»lerate the economic: prc)gress 
of the South(?rn region through educa- 
tion and n\s(»arch; 

□ To guide the region in solving social 
- problems created by population 

chang(\s. racial differ(Mictis. urbaniza- 
tion and tiKihnological growth. 
I submit that these principles are as right 
today as they were then. They just need^a lit- 
tle polish to make them shine better, and a 
favorable disposition to put them to best use. 

It is traditional with journalists to end a 
story with the* svmbol 30. 

SRfcB is :iO ye^rs old. but the 30 we honor 
\ tonight does not mark an end. In fact the most 
I singular thing about SREB on this birthday is 
that we are looking for new beginnings, new- 
hope, new determination, to^ake the vears 1 
ahead the most productive in progress of any 
we have ever known. ■ 
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